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Hanover, King of England, was soon to have his turn.
But first there had to take place the realignment of
alliances which has been attributed falsely to the in-
fluence of Madame de Pompadour. Vienna and Ver-
sailles were united by treaty as a preliminary to the
marriage of the Dauphin with Marie Antoinette. But
apart from the fact that reconciliation came too late,
Louis XV did not wish war. He hesitated to espouse
the personal quarrels of Maria Theresa, and was
anxious to remain faithful to his obligations to Prussia.
Frederick, whom Maria Theresa was not wrong in
describing as a "monster," was less scrupulous. He
had already been guilty of treachery once and his
friend Voltaire had congratulated him on it. In January,
1756, he was again guilty of treachery and, in spite of
the treaties which bound him to France he became the
ally of Great Britain. It was Britain which was most
determined to wage the war. While Prussia kept the
French busy on the Continent, England would take
care of them on the sea and in America. Urged on by
the merchants of her colonies who were anxious to put
an end to French competition, Britain shrank from no
means to precipitate the war. Pitt took as his own the
saying of Benjamin Franklin that there was no rest to
be hoped for as long as the French were masters of
Canada.

The hour had come for the British to break the
chain of forts which prevented their colonists from
spreading out towards the west. The chain was a
fragile one and some of its links were missing. Fragile,
too, was the defence of Canada which had become the
target of the philosophers who were, as a matter of
principle, opposed to colonial enterprises. All, or almost